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CENTRAL AFRICAN CRISIS 
LL protest in Central Africa has been 1953 Southern Rhodesia saved herself from a 


silenced. Emergency regulations are in force 
in all three territories. Three out of the four Con- 
gress organisations are banned-and 1,500 African 
leaders detained without trial. To oppose federa- 
tion is sedition. 


In Great Britain unparalleled public interest and 
Opposition pressure have forced the Colonial 
Secretary out of his customary complacency. His 
white paper on the ‘ massacre plot’ was received 
with scepticism by press and public; the appoint- 
ment of the Devlin Commission was essential to 
allay criticism. Public agitation has secured the 
withdrawal of Southern Rhodesian troops from 
Nyasaland and the release of Mr. Clutton Brock. 


These are small reliefs. Decisive action is 
needed now and in 1960 if further disaster is to be 
avoided. 


The immediate problem is to restore a sem- 
blance of justice in the three territories. Under- 
standably the government is marking time until 
the Devlin Commission reports. If this report 
substantiates the ‘ massacre plot,’ then Nyasaland 
detainees should be charged and tried. If it finds 
that there was no plot or that the allegations were 
exaggerated, the detainees must be released and 
normal political life established. 


Overshadowing the present crisis, and to some 
extent obscuring it, is the whole question of the 
future of federation and the 1960 review. 


The chief argument for federation has always 
been that it stabilises the economy of the three 
territories and encourages development. 
told that only federal loans have prevented stagna- 
tion in Nyasaland. In this issue we print a 
detailed analysis of the financial effects of federa- 


tion. Some of the conclusions are surprising. In | 
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desperate situation by unloading £87m. of her 
public debt (much of it incurred in loans to Euro- 
pean farmers), on to the federation. Most of the 
much-discussed development in Central Africa is 
concerned with the Kariba scheme. This benefits 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia but Nyasaland 
not at all. Nyasaland has received development 
loans, but not more than she could have expected 
from the increase in her own revenues and grants 
from Colonial Development and Welfare funds. 


Southern Rhodesia is the real beneficiary of 
federation, not Nyasaland, and Northern Rhode- 
sian money has underwritten the whole economy. 
It is Southern Rhodesia which must make con- 
cessions if federation is to continue. Nyasaland 
needs a detailed and considered development plan 
and the implementation of the Shire irrigation and 
resettlement scheme—shelved through lack of 
funds—should be one of the first priorities. 


Constitutional Review 


In 1960 the working of federation is to be 
reviewed. This is to be a conference of the three 
territorial governments with the Federal and the 
British governments. The conference cannot dis- 
cuss, under the existing constitution, the success 
or failure of federation nor whether federation 
should continue. It can discuss the balance 
of power between the federal, territorial and 
U.K. governments and the franchise and repre- 
sentation of Africans in the various governments. 
If this is to be a responsible conference it is essen- 
tial that there should be genuine African delegates 
and that the terms of reference should include a 
review of federation and consideration of all the 


possibilities before the three territories. oe 


There are unlikely to be any democratically 
elected Africans in the Southern Rhodesian and 
Federal government contingents. If Africans are 
to speak they can only do so through the Nyasa- 
land and Northern Rhodesian governments. 

The Northern Rhodesian elections are just over. 
On the most complicated franchise in the world 
(complicated so as to ensure that 72,000 Euro- 
peans control ‘democratic’ government in a 
country.of 24m. Africans) Sir Roy Welensky’s 
United Federal Party won 13 seats, and Sir John 
Moffat... Mr. Franklin and Mr. Gondwe were 


elected for the newly formed Central African . 


Party. In addition, the Dominion Party and the 
African National Congress won a seat each, and 
there are two independents. Ridiculous as the 
franchise is, the split between the African National 
Congress and the Zambia Congress, and the boy- 
cott of the elections by the latter was something 
of a disaster. Full African participation would 
not only have shown up the injustice of the fran- 
chise but would have ensured that Zambia secured 
representation. The Governor, Sir Arthur Benson, 
used the boycott as an excuse for banning Zambia. 
His accusations are as unproved as those of the 
Governor of Nyasaland—and require the same 
kind of enquiry. 

Unless there are radical changes the only 
Africans in government in 1960 will be twelve in 
the Federal assembly, either elected or nominated 
by Europeans; 6 in the Northern Rhodesian 
assembly, who, though elected by Africans could 
only be nominated with the approval of two-thirds 
of the chiefs, and an unknown number from 
Nyasaland. This is not good enough. 

Nor in the present situation will it be enough 
to fiddle with the details of the federal constitu- 
tion without considering the right of territories to 
secede. If despite all safeguards and all conces- 
sions, the majority of the people continue to 
demand secession, they must be heard. And if 
secession is not on the agenda no African will 
have confidence in the Conference. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd has affirmed that the govern- 

ment will stand by the preamble to the federal 
constitution which states that the Northern terri- 
tories can continue under Britain’s protection ‘ as 
long as their people ‘so desire.’ But how will he 
decide what they desire? By consulting the terri- 
torial governments? 
_ The Labour Party have made their position 
plain. They ask for a parliamentary commission 
which can consider ‘ every possible alternative for 
the people of the three territories’; a revision of 
the constitutions of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland and a declaration that the objective of 
the federation is complete democracy and equal 
rights for every citizen. 


At the moment the future of the federation 
seems to rest squarely on the result of the general 
election in this country. This is unsatisfactory from 
every point of view and has drawn near threats 
from Sir Roy Welensky and Lord Malvern and 
sharp reactions from Africans in London and 
Northern Rhodesia. The issue is too big for party 
dispute and assurances from the two parties that 
Dominion status will not be given in 1960, and 
that no further power will be transferred without 
a plebiscite in the Northern territories, would go 
a long way towards relieving tension. 


The days when we could get away with one kind 
of democracy for Britain and another for the 
colonies have passed. We may well find that to 
antagonise independent Africa and to strain the 
Commonwealth is a big price to pay for the friend- 
ship of Sir Roy Welensky. 


SINGAPORE AT THE POLLS 


en rete goes to the polls on May 30th 
with some 350,000 new electors compared 
with the last election in 1955. Compulsory voting 
has been introduced. The only party taking ex- 
ception to compulsion was the United Malay 
Nationalist Organisation (the Malays represent 
some 13 per cent. of the total population). The 
decision on compulsory voting arose from the 
Commission on Corrupt Practices, which was 
appointed as the result of Lee Kuan Yew’s pro- 
posal after a debate in Legislative Council on the 
part which Secret Societies played in the 1957 
bye-elections. The argument is that the larger the 
electorate the more the intimidatory power of the 
secret society gangs to prevent citizens from voting 
or to dictate the way they vote is reduced. The 
penalty provided by law for not voting is that, 
unless a satisfactory excuse is forthcoming, the 
name of the defaulting voter will only be restored 
to the register and therefore to citizenship on pay- 
ment of a fine of five Malayan dollars (11s. 8d.). 
If a citizen is struck off the register for not voting 
he ceases to be eligible for social benefits. 


With an eye on the floating element in the 
population, particularly the movement between 
Singapore and the Malayan Federation, social 
benefits are limited to citizens. The conditions of 
citizenship (they mainly affect China-born 
Chinese) are residence in Singapore continuously 
for eight years, the renunciation of outside tiés and 
an oath of allegiance. Social benefits include under 
varying stringent limitations, allowance for unem- 
ployment, public assistance, sickness, old age, 
widowhood and orphanhood, permanent disability 
and T.B. A scheme for unemployment was 
turned down by an Officials’ Report, but there 
Is a strongly-argued case in an appendix to that 


Report by Dr. Goh Keng Swee, then director of 
-€conomic and social research, now the Shadow 
Finance Minister of the People’s Action Party 
(P.A.P.) in favour of the practicability of intro- 
‘ducing unemployment insurance. 


Singapore goes to the polls in a confused situa- 
tion. There are 13 parties with 160 condidates 
‘contesting the 51 seats. The Workers’ Party and 
‘the Labour Front are likely to fight on their own. 
‘But there is a move on the part of the Liberal- 
‘Socialist Party, the Singapore People’s Alliance 
(S.P.A.), led by the Chief Minister, Lim Yew 
Hock, the ex-President of the Labour Front, 
‘UMNO and the Malayan Chinese Association to 
‘reach an agreement in order to avoid splitting their 
‘vote in P.A.P. strongholds. The Liberal-Socialist 
‘Party and the S.P.A. do not lack finance, but they 
care deficient in Organisation. Whatever tactics 
they may use, it is unlikely that they can defeat 
the P.A.P. which has an efficient organisation and 
-a well-publicised programme. The P.A.P. is con- 
vinced that Singapore can no longer entirely 
-depend on its entrep6t trade, but in face of the 
tising population, must create more industry. The 
territory does not have to depend on foreign 
capital since over £94m. is held abroad by banks, 
imsurance companies, Government and_ public 
boards, and a proportion should be channelled 
back. The P.A.P. proposes to set up an economic 
development board with a capital of £124m. which 
would receive grants from public revenue, and it 
is hoped from foreign concerns. The P.A.P. also 
maintain that Singapore and the Federation are 
economically indivisible. 


Various cross-currents may affect the election. 
An inquiry is being held into the bank account of 
the former Minister, Chew Swee Kee, who is 
alleged to have received 500,000 Malayan dollars 
from American sources via Formosa for political 
purposes. Another extraordinary story* is that a 
similar sum was offered to David Marshall if he 
would join the Singapore People’s Alliance in the 
election. Mr. Marshall is President of the Workers’ 
Party, a small organisation which may put up some 
candidates. An inquiry is also taking place into 
the conduct of the P.A.P.-dominated Singapore 
City Council. Whilst that inquiry is proceeding 
the Government has taken over the appointment 
of Council officers, power of disciplinary action 
and of framing supplementary budgets, as well as 
the delegation of powers to employees and the 
emergency powers of the mayor. Now Singapore 
has no Council, the mayor and the P.A.P. coun- 


1[nterim Report of the Committee of Officials estab- 
lished to examine the recommendations of the Brickle- 
hhurst and Caine Committee Reports. 


oe Times, April 8th, 1959. 
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cillors have resigned. The mayor may have laid 
himself open to some criticism, but he has un- 
covered waste and inefficiency and has tried to 
give the poorer people of Singapore a confidence 
that their problems will be dealt with sympatheti- 
cally by councillors and officers. 


The clash between the Singapore Government 
and the City Council has particular significance 
with the approach of the elections. The Minister 
for Local Government who clamped down on the 
Council is Dato Abdul Hamid, the leader of 
UMNO, while the Mayor, Ong Eng Guan, is a 
prominent member of the P.A.P. 


After the election a joint council to take 
decisions in case of an internal security crisis has 
to be set up for Singapore, consisting of a British 
Chairman, three members of the Singapore 
Government, including the Prime Minister, two 
other U.K. members and a Minister from the 
Federation of Malaya. The Malayan representa- 
tive will thus be in a key position. We hope that 
this link may be the beginning of closer co-opera- 
tion between the two territories. 


NEW MOVES IN KENYA 


ie is important to assess the exact significance 
of the policy statement issued by Mr. Michael 
Blundell and 45 members of the Kenya Legisla- 
tive Council. 


This statement is the result of discussions 
between the specially elected and government 
nominated members of all races in the Council, 
and it is also signed, with important reservations, 
by. 10 out of 14 of the European elected members. 
When Mr. Blundell announced that he was resign- 
ing from his post as Minister of Agriculture in 
order to lead the new group, the Chief Secretary 
made it quite clear that this move had the approval 
of the government. No African or Indian elected 
members have signed the statement and those 
Africans and Indians who have signed it have no 
following in the country. 


Inadequate and late as this statement is it shows 
a considerable change in government and settler 
opinion. Who would have expected two years ago 
that European settlers would admit that land 
barriers should be * progressively removed ’ or that 
eventually there might be an African majority in 
the government? 

In answer to this regrouping the African, Indian, 
Muslim and Arab elected members, together with 
Mr. Shirley Cooke, the European member for the 
Coast, formed the Constituency Elected Members’ 
Mr. Cooke has since been de- 
nounced by his constituents but remains firm in 
his opinion that Europeans should work with 
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African nationalism and not against it. This is a 
significant body which represents the vast majority 
of Kenya’s inhabitants. It is also the first time 
since before Mau Mau that Asian and African 
members have publically joined forces. 


Last month this group sent a seven-man delega- 
tion to Lennox-Boyd to ask that the emergency 
should be ended, a statement made about Kenya’s 
ultimate destiny and a round table conference 
called immediately. 


The significance of Mr. Blundell’s organisation 
should not be exaggerated. It may fade away 
before African advance as did the United Tangan- 
yika Party. On the other hand, Kenya, always 
cursed with mono-racial parties and policies, now 
has two inter-racial alliances. Mr. Blundell and 
the Africans differ in their emphasis and in their 
programme for political change, but there should 
be a margin on which they could reach agreement. 


It is vital that the British government should 
take advantage of these new moves and the oppor- 
tunity which they give for agreed advance. This 
is not the moment for any imposition from this 
country. 


One further point. Experience in Tanganyika 
has shown that the stronger the African organisa- 
tion, the more able it is to make concessions. Six 
years after the end of Mau Mau Africans in 
Kenya still live under emergency regulations, 
African political parties can only organise on a 
district level and no leader can speak outside his 
constituency. If these bans were lifted and a 
strong political union organised, Africans would 
be more likely to accept a compromise as a first 
step towards democracy. 


GOOD SENSE IN TANGANYIKA 


[NS accepting the Governor’s proposals for 
constitutional reform, Julius Nyerere, the leader 
of the Opposition, said the elected members faced 
a, challenge. ‘ We do not shirk responsibility. A 
measure of responsibility has been offered to us. 
We are taking it. But I must pose the question: 
Why can’t we get what the Tanganyika people have 
asked for?’ The Tanganyika African National 
Union campaigned in the elections for a rapid 
advance towards self-government, but the strength 
of their position combined with a conviction of the 
sincerity of the Governor, in his determination 
‘to promote political and economic development, 
makes compromise possible. At this stage there is 
no effective opposition to T.A.N.U. either from the 
African National Congress or the United Tan- 
ganyika Party. 

In a Council of 12 ministers the Governor has 
offered five seats to elected members on a break- 


down of three African, one Asian and one Euro- 
pean. The announcement on racial lines is regret- 
table in view of the efforts of all elected members 
to approach the problems of the country on a non- 
racial basis. T.A.N.U. recognises the vital role of 
the non-African communities and values their 
experience in economic as well as political affairs. 
The unity of purpose between the three races is 
shown in the Tanganyika Elected Members 
Organisation where the thirty members, without 
lobbying, unanimously elected the African leader, 
Julius Nyerere as chairman, Bryceson, a Euro- 
pean, as vice-chairman, and Amir Jamal, an Asian, 
as treasurer. 


The terms of reference of the Post-Elections 
Committee have also been announced; it will 
examine representation in the Legislative Council, 
the position of nominated members, franchise 
qualifications, and the question of a Territorial 
Council of Chiefs and others. The last is a con- 
tentious issue. Would such a Council bolster up 
decaying tribalism or help to convert tribal into 
national loyalty? Would it strengthen a feudal 
system or act as a bridge between localised politi- 
cal organisations and the new democracy? This 
is a difficult question, but careful consideration 
now may avoid complications at a later stage. 


The Governor has announced that when the 
Post Elections Committee has completed its report 
he hopes to forecast when unofficial majorities 
can be introduced into the Council of Ministers 
and the Legislative Council. 


The Administration has now virtually accepted 
ultimate democracy for the territory. The influence: 
of T.A.N.U. in the Council of Ministers even 
though in a minority, will be considerable. But 
representation of the Opposition in the government 
may lead to difficulties. Continued confidence in 
the sincerity of the Governor and patience and 
understanding on the part of T.A.N.U.s followers, 
are essential, if a clash is to be avoided. 


With the political problems settled for the im- 
mediate future, economic development comes: 
sharply into focus. The British government has 
promised to meet the financial deficit this year, 
but that is not sufficient. Development finance is: 
essential if there is to be any real progress in the 
standard of living and the social services. Tangan- 
yika like all territories producing primary com- 
modities has suffered severely from the fall in 
prices of five per cent., whilst the industrialised 
countries, such as Great Britain, have benefited 
to the extent of six per cent. in the rise of manu- 
factured goods. As a Trust Territory, Tangan- 
yika has a right to look for help from the United 
Nations as well as to expect generous treatment 
by this country. ~ 
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MAURITIUS GOES AHEAD 


of la Labour Party has every reason to feel 
proud of the conduct of the election and the 
results. For the first time the people voted on a 
‘basis of universal adult suffrage in 40 single 
member constituencies. The electors maintained 
‘an exemplary discipline and polled approximately 
‘90 per cent. of the registered voters. They voted 
intelligently on party lines, rejecting all indepen- 
‘dents. The Labour Party won 24 seats, the Trade 
Unions two and the Muslim Action Committee 
five; altogether Labour and its allies elected 18 
‘Hindus, eight Coloured and five Muslim, a very 
satisfactory cutting across of racial and religious 
barriers. Of the two conservative parties the 
Independent Forward Bloc won six seats and the 
Parti Mauricien three. The Labour Party and its 
-allies have therefore secured an absolute majority. 

Five electoral petitions have been filed on minor 
issues such as an inadequate knowledge of English, 
the precise name of the candidate and the date on 
which candidates have to notify that they hold 
Government contracts. The results of these peti- 
tions affecting the I.F.B., the Labour Party and 
the M.A.C. are not yet known. 

The Legislative Council under the new constitu- 
tion of 1956 is made up of 55 seats; the Governor 
appoints three ex-officio members and has the 
right to nominate up to 12 additional members. 
‘On democratic practice he should consult the 
leader of the majority party as to his nominations, 
but he is not bound to do so. According to the 
constitution he is enjoined not to ‘frustrate’ the 
verdict of the electorate; there is considerable 
anxiety as to the interpretation of ‘frustrate’ and 
the number of nominations that will be made. 

The composition of the Executive Council also 
presents difficulties. It consists of three ex-officio 
members with the Governor as President and nine 
unofficial members. Again the Governor can 
decide which members of Legislative Council shall 
be appointed as Ministers without consultation. 

He may, for instance, appoint one or more 
Ministers from the conservative parties which 
would defeat responsible government and make 
it virtually impossible for the Labour Party to 
carry out its far-reaching reforms concerned with 
over-population and unemployment, conditions of 
labour, housing, education. The conduct of the 
election, the ability of the Mauritian people to rise 
above religious and racial prejudices in choosing 
their representatives entitle them to a revision of 
the constitution. We hope that urgent representa- 
tions will be made to the Colonial Secretary. 

The Labour Party has also to put its house 
in order. It is long overdue to organise on a con- 


1 Mauritius Times, April 3rd, 1959. 
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stituency basis, to open the Party to individual 
membership and to establish a close relationship 
between electors and representatives on Legisla- 
tive Council. No party can hope to implement 
the whole of its election programme in five years, 
all the more need for political education and re- 
porting back if the electorate is to remain loyal to 
the Labour Party and its allies and look forward 
to a second term of office with responsible govern- 
ment established. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 
Labour Party Statement 


“The National Executive Committee of the Labour 
Party welcomes the setting-up of a Commission of 
Enquiry into recent events in Nyasaland, although 
the immediate appointment of a Parliamentary Com- 
mission would have been preferable. It is of the 
utmost importance that the Commission of Enquiry 
should have access to all those detained and that it 
shall have full powers to require the attendance of 
witnesses and access to documents so that it shall be 
able to ascertain the truth or falsehood of the 
allegations set out in the White Paper on the Nyasa- 
land Emergency. It is also essential that persons 
against whom serious criminal allegations have been 
made should have the right to be represented by 
counsel when examined by the Commission. 


The Labour Party notes the Government’s inten- 
tion to put forward proposals on the best way of 
preparing for the 1960 Conference on the Federal 
constitution. As the problems of this Conference 
will be basically political, a Parliamentary Commis- 
sion should be set up to investigate the background 
of the issues involved. This Commission should be 
appointed as early as possible in order to reassure 
the peoples of N. Rhodesia and Nyasaland about 
their future; and it should consider every possible 
alternative for the people of the three territories. 

Meanwhile, before 1960, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should take steps to ensure both in N. Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland that there will be genuine African 
representation at the Constitutional Conference. 


The Labour Party further takes this opportunity 
of reaffirming the policy of the Party on Central 
Africa as set out in the National Executive Com- 
mittee of March 28th, 1958, which was unanimously 
approved by the Annual Conference last October. 

This specifically calls for the following steps :— 

(1) An unequivocal statement that the objective 
of the Federation is complete democracy and 
equal rights for every citizen; 

(2) The revision of the Federal franchise to en- 
sure genuine African representation in the 
Federal Parliament; 

(3) The rapid elimination of racial discrimination 
in both social relations and industry. 

(4) The extension to other levels of education of 
the inter-racial policy now being developed so 
encouragingly in the University.’ (29th Mar., 
1959.) 279 


Central African Federation 


An Estimate of the Financial Effects 


[N view of the claims that are continually made 
that Nyasaland has received considerable benefits 
in the field of public finance as a result of Federa- 
tion, the following deductions are put forward. 


The Public Debt 

In 1952, according to the Federal Apportionment 
Commission, the public debt position of the three 
territories was as follows: S. Rhodesia £134m., N. 
Rhodesia £21.4m., Nyasaland £6.2m. 

This Commission was set up under Section V of 
the Rhodesia and Nyasaland Order in Council to 
determine what proportions of the territorial public 
debts should be taken over by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It was laid down in that Order that the 
amounts to be allocated federally should not be less 
that £60m. from S. Rhodesia, £17m. from N. 
Rhodesia and £7m. from Nyasaland. The main 
principles to be observed by the Commission were 
(1) any outstanding public debt of a territory attri- 
butable to assets transferred to the Federation should 
also be transferred; and (2) that no territory should 
be left with a burden of debt which would be exces- 
sive, having regard to the assets and revenues left. 

The Apportionment Commission was comprised 
of three nominees of the Governor-General and one 
nominee of each of the territorial Governors. It 
first made a survey of the assets in land and build- 
ings standing in the name of the Departments and 
statutory Commissions which had become federal, 
and of the public debt attributable to those activities 
now federal. In the case of the railways, the Central 
African Airways and the Southern Rhodesian Elec- 
tricity Supply Commission there could be little 
argument. In the case of the Central Mechanical 
Equipment Department whose function was to supply 
and maintain public transport in S. Rhodesia prior 
to Federation there were some doubts. The Depart- 
ment had a public debt of £4m. and the Commis- 
sion’s decision was that since its function would in 
future be partly federal, the Federal Government 
should take over 49 per cent. of the loan expenditure 
while leaving S. Rhodesia the owner of the assets. 
But it is when we move into the field of European 
agriculture that we begin to sense special treatment 
for S. Rhodesia and disunity in the Commission’s 
deliberations to the extent that legal advice had to 
be sought. Until 1956 when N. Rhodesia followed 
suit, only S. Rhodesia European Agriculture was 
federalised. Yet the S. Rhodesia Land and Agri- 
culture Bank, formed originally to assist European 
farmers but lately concerned considerably with 
European’ housing, and which by the time of 
Federation had a debt of over £64m., was considered 
to be partially a federal subject and £3.9m. of its 
debt was taken over federally. But further than 
this there were a number of S. Rhodesian institutions 
designed to aid European farmers which had incurred 
heavy debts through the system of subsidising those 


farmers and these were taken over in their entirety 
by the Federal Government. They were: the S 
Rhodesia Grain Marketing Board, the Dairy Market- 
ing Board, the Sugar Industry Board, the Cold 
Storage Commission and the Cotton Research and 
Industry Board. 

A very large proportion of S. Rhodesia’s public: 
debt prior to Federation had been incurred in pro- 
viding amenities and services for its European 
immigrants. Since the war the total capital outlay 
necessary for each European immigrant has been 
about £2,600, and it is quite clear that this factor 
had strained S. Rhodesia’s resources to the limit by 
1953. The Apportionment Commission extricated 
S. Rhodesia from its dilemma by deciding that 
£854m. of her public debt was properly transferable 
to the Federal Government and by adjudging further 
that another £2.1m. should be transferred to make 
S. Rhodesia financially viable, making a total of 
£87.6m. It observed that this figure was very much 
in excess of the .£60m. minimum laid down in the 
Order in Council and gave as its reasons (i) the 
transfer to the Federal Government of responsibility 
for the agricultural statutory commissions, and (iiy 
the large increase in S. Rhodesia’s public debt, largely 
connected with railways and electricity since 1952. 
Against the assumption of this debt the Federal 
Government was to be credited with £13m. of S. 
Rhodesia Sinking Funds and the rights to £33m. of 
cancelled stock. 

In the case of N. Rhodesia the Commission recom- 
mended that the whole of her public debt less £1m.. 
of short-term advances incurred since Federation 
should be transferred federally. This meant that 
£20.4m. less £1.5m. of sinking funds was to be trans-- 
ferred. For Nyasaland, since the whole of her public 
debt and short-term advances were below the £7m. 
minimum laid down in the Order in Council, it was. 
recommended that it should all be taken over feder-- 
ally, and this meant a transfer of £6.2m. less £0.6m. 
of sinking funds. In the event the printed statement 
of the Federal Public Debt at 30th June, 1954, reveals: 
that £88.4m. had been assumed from S. Rhodesia, 
£22.9m. from N. Rhodesia and £5.5m. from Nyasa- 
land. The problem by mid-1957, as far as Nyasa- 
land was concerned, was that she had a subsequently 
incurred territorial public debt of £2.7m., and joint 
responsibility with the other two territories for a 
Federal Public Debt of £212m. to which must be 
added residual commitments of £48m. for the Kariba 
Scheme. 

Current Revenues Since Federation 

It was laid down in the Federal Constitution that 
the Federal Government should take over the whole 
of Customs and Excise revenue and all Income Tax 
and Profits Tax returns remitting a proportion of 
the last two of these to the territories. The propor- 
tion of Income Tax to be retained federally was fixed. 
at 64 per cent. and the territorial shares at 13 per 


cent. for S. Rhodesia, 17 per cent. for N. Rhodesia 
and 6 per cent. for Nyasaland. In addition the terri- 
tories through the Federal Government were per- 
mitted to levy a territorial income tax surcharge of 
not more than 20 per cent. of their own territorial 
basic income tax for their own purposes. S. Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, but not N. Rhodesia have availed 
themselves of this. In 1957 the federal share of 
Income Tax was reduced to 62 per cent., but it is 
not known how the 2 per cent. of which it was 
deprived, was distributed. The exception to the 
allocation of Customs Revenue to the Central 
Government was the duty on motor spirit, which 
was retained as a territorial item. As far as Federal 
revenues are concerned, the basic Income Tax has 
constituted SO per cent. of the total and Customs a 
further 25 per cent. with fair consistency annually 
up to 1957-58. There is little doubt that S. Rhodesia 
has been the biggest contributor in respect of 
Customs and Excise and that her contribution to the 
Income Tax pool has been greater than the propor- 
tion returned to her. In 1951-52 her revenue totalled 
£21m. and £284m. respectively. In 1954-55, the first 
full year of Federation, it had fallen to £12.7m., 
rising to £19.6m. by 1957-58. But account has to be 
taken, of course, of the heavy annual charges taken 
over by the Federal Centre, and these have favoured 
her well in excess of the sacrifices she has apparently 
made. European education is’ a federal subject 
together with the higher education of all races. In 
1954-55 this cost £3.8m. million rising by 1957-58 to 
£5.6m. and for 1958-59 an estimated £6.5m. Although 
these figures include a proportion of the cost of the 
Federal University at Salisbury and the whole cost 
of higher education for Asians and Africans through- 
out the Federation, much the greater part of it has 
been devoted to the education of European children 
in Southern Rhodesia. Thus in 19571 S. Rhodesia 
had 178 schools for Europeans, with 43,528 pupils, 
N. Rhodesia 61 with 15,335, and Nyasaland 6 with 
924. Again through the transfer of the various 
Boards from S. Rhodesian to federal control the cost 
of agricultural and industrial subsidies almost entirely 
devoted to S. Rhodesia have become a federal charge. 
These are itemised in the federal printed estimates as 
costing over £2m. in 1954/55, a figure which had 
risen to over £5.6m. by 1957/58. To these must be 
added the considerable costs of the Federal Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Commerce and Industry 
from which S. Rhodesia has been the main benefi- 
ciary. At the 1955 Census the figures for manufactur- 
ing industries, including mineral processing mainly in 
N. Rhodesia, were, in S. Rhodesia 721 establishments, 
in N. Rhodesia 207, and in Nyasaland 76. In the 
first six months of 1956, out of 596 Federal com- 
panies formed, 427 were sited in S. Rhodesia. 
When we come to consider the effects of Federation 
on the budgets of the individual territories, we are 
seriously hampered by a lack of statistics. The 1954 
Annual Report for Nyasaland states that from the 
1st January the Federal Government undertook com- 
plete responsibility for the compilation of all 


1Centrat Office of Information, R3993, December, 
958. 


statistics. It is impossible, therefore, to assess the 
amounts derived from Customs and Excise for each 
territory, formerly accruing to them and now 
payable to the Federal Government. Similarly, we 
have no figures for the actual amounts of Income 
Tax paid into the common pool by each territory. 


Taking the question of Income Tax first, we find 
that S. Rhodesia in 1951/52 received just under 
£11m. in Income Tax and Company Tax. In 1954/55 
her share of the basic income tax, i.e. 13 per cent. of 
the Federal total, was £3.8m. By 1957/58 this basic 
share had risen to £5.75m. and in that year she 
exacted a territorial surcharge of £2.8m. Assuming 
that this surcharge was levied as authorised at 20 
per cent. of her own basic contribution to the Federal 
total, we deduce that she paid £14m. to the Federal 
pool in that year and drew back £5.75m. We also 
deduce that the total basic tax for the Federation as 
a whole was around £43m. and this tallies with the 
figure for the Federal share. We see, therefore, 
that S. Rhodesia made a considerable contribution to 
federal Revenues under this head but by no means 
the largest and certainly not in proportion to her 
European population. : 


Latest Figures 


We can carry out this calculation with greater 

accuracy for the year 1956/57, the last for which 
we have complete figures for all three territories. In 
this year the shares of basic tax distributed by the 
Federal Government were as follows:— 
S. Rhodesia, £5.33m., 13 per cent.; N. Rhodesia, 
£6.89m., 17 per cent.; Nyasaland, £2.45m., 6 per cent.; 
Federal, £26.34m., 64 per cent.; Total £41.01m., 
100 per cent. 

Both S. Rhodesia and Nyasaland but not N. 
Rhodesia, in this year levied territorial surcharges 
and the indications from the amounts obtained in 
this way are that the S. Rhodesian contribution to 
the Federal basic total was about £12m. and that fcr 
Nyasaland £915,000. From this we deduce that the 
N. Rhodesian contribution to the .common basic 
pol was £28m. Thus in that year, S. Rhodesia made 
a net contribution under this head to Federal finances 
of rather less than £7m., N. Rhodesia a contribution 
of rather more than £21m., while Nyasaland drew 
from the pool a net £1.5m. As we shall see, however, 
this gain by Nyasaland was offset in other ways. 

Turning now to the question of Customs and 
Excise, we get the following picture. In 1952 the 
territorial receipts for the three territories were:— 
S. Rhodesia £4.87m., N. Rhodesia £2.84m., and 
Nyasaland £1.20m. These figures include about 
£1m. of duty on motor spirit, almost entirely levied 
in S. Rhodesia and these duties are still retained by 
the territories. In the case of Nyasaland, they also 
include revenue from Export Duties on tobacco and 
tung oil, totalling £96,000, which have since been 
abolished for the sake of Federal uniformity. Up 
till November, 1952, there was also in Nyasaland 
an export duty on tea which was abolished on that 
date at the instigation of the European estate owners. 
It brought in approximately £97,000 in that year. 
in 1954-55, the Federal Government received rather 
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more than £9m. from Customs and Excise and by 
1957/58 this had risen to over £15m. It is practically 
certain that the greater proportion of this came from 
S. Rhodesia with its large consumer market, but ite 
copper boom in N. Rhodesia must have played a 
very considerable part in the increase. Moreover, 
if we are to assume that there has been any rise in 
the standard of living in Nyasaland since Federation, 
and we are continually told that there has, we must 
assume that had she retained the right to levy her 
own duties her income from this source would at 
least by now have reached the £1.5m. mark. Her 
export duties also, with the very heavy rise in tobacco 
and tung oil production, in the case of tobacco from 
20.5m. Ib. in 1952 to 33.8m. lb. in 1957, and in the 
case of tung oil from 373 tons in the former to 1,200 
tons in the latter year, would have brought an 
increased income had they still been levied at the 
same rate, of from £96,000 to over £316,000 by 1957, 
and had the tea export tax been retained it would 
by that year have brought in £200,000 more. 

The implications from the foregoing are then that 
on current account S. Rhodesia has made net contri- 
butions to the Federal Budget considerable in amount 
but far outweighed by the relief she has obtained 
from the costs of her heavy immigration, of the 
establishment of industry within her borders and of 
the contrbutions made and services rendered to her 
European agriculture and education. Nyasaland ,on 
the other hand, appears to have come out on balance 
slightly worse off on current account. She has 
however, gained to a modest extent in the fields of 
higher education, federal roads, and airfields, and 
the posts and telegraphs, though the last is, in part at 
least, a self-reimbursing service. It is quite clear 
that even in the field of current acount N. Rhodesia 
has carried the baby for the Federation. 


Capital Account-Development 

The position in regard to capital account does not 
appear to differ largely from the general trend in 
favour of S. Rhodesia which we have noted. The 
Kariba Scheme-has absorbed by far the greatest pro- 
portion of available loan funds, and although it is 
true that the first aim of the scheme is to provide 
power for the N. Rhodesian copper belt, this result 
could have been achieved in shorter time, at less than 
half the cost, had the Kafue Scheme, previously 
approved, preceded it. The justification for the 
larger scheme was to provide for a big expansion in 
manufacturing industry, and this has largely taken 
place in S. Rhodesia. 

Thus we read in New Commonwealth (6th Jan., 
1958, p. 46):— 

“At present about one-third of the total new 
industrial development in the Federation is taking 
place in Salisbury. Out of 596 Federal companies 
formed during the first six months of 1956, no fewer 
than 427 established themselves in Southern 
Rhodesia. This has given rise to strong pressure on 
the Government to take measures to stimulate 
development more widely throughout the Federa- 
tion and there has been a demand from the smaller 
centres for legislation discriminating in their favour 
such as special taxation relief and revision of rail- 


way rating policy. It 1s too early as yet to forecast 
what the outcome of this will be, but the Govern- 
ment has taken one step already by relaxing immi- 
gration quotas in the smaller centres.’ 


It is true that this expansion of industrial activity 
has brought with it a corresponding increase in 
African earnings and that Africans from the other 
two territories have been attracted by it to some 
extent to S. Rhodesia. But a big feature of the 
industrial advance in that territory has been the very 
large increase in recent years in the number of S. 
Rhodesia Africans participating in wage-earning 
activities, and this means that a large proportion of 
those earnings has stayed at home. 


Much play has been made with the statement that 
Nyasaland has received some £4m. of development 
capital grants from the Federation over the last five 
years, including, in 1956-57, some £24m. of federal 
loan votes. The main allocations for economic 
services under the revised 1957/61 Federal Develop- 
ment Plan are :— 


Federal Power Board—Kariba .. £54.1m. 

Rhodesia Railways—serving  S. 
and N. Rhodesia exclusively .. £28.8m. 

S. Rhodesia Electricity Supply 
Commission ae aoe (£4.8m: 
Posts and Telecommunications ..  £6.8m. 
Roads and bridges £4.8m. 
Civil Aviation £1.1m. 
£100.5m. 


out of a total expenditure under the Plan of £121.7m. 
Nyasaland is clearly unlikely to derive much direct 
benefit from these schemes. Of the £93m. to be 
spent on power and communications, only £1m. is 
to be spent in Nyasaland, while the Shire Valley 
irrigation and resettlement scheme is again shelved 
for lack of funds. For her current own four-year 
Development Plan, moreover, she is to receive only 
£44m. as her share of Federal borrowings. All other 
funds for the Plan must come either from her terri- 
torial resources, or from the Colonial Development 
Corporation, or the Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare funds, or from loans from the Rhodesian Selec- 
tion Trust in N. Rhodesia. The N. Rhodesian and 
Nyasaland governments have asked the N. Rhodesian 
Copper Companies for an interest-free loan for 
African development, and the Rhodesian Selection 
Trust has agreed to lend £2m. to N. Rhodesia and 
£1m. to Nyasaland, interest free till 1960, when it 
will be repaid or alternatively funded in 44 per cent. 
bonds with a maturing date of anything up to 20 
years. 

The two territories must have been in some diffi- 
culty to have had recourse to such a request, and it 
is surely an indication of the low priority they have 
commanded in the field of federal development 
expenditure. The Federal Government can boast 
very large investment in railways and other com- 
munications as well as in Kariba. But these develop- 
ments are of little benefit to Nyasaland. 


T. F. BETTS 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE 


$ CHANGE of only five per cent. in average 

export prices is approximately equivalent to 
the entire annual inflow of private and public capital 
and grants to under-developed countries... .’ ‘This 
statement by Mr. Hammarskjold, made in 1956, has 
even greater relevance to-day. Accoraing to the 
document *“ Trends in International Traae,’’ recently 
published by G.A.T.T., there had been between 1954 
and early 1958 a fall in primary commodity prices 
of five per cent. and parallel with this a rise of six 
per cent. in the cost of manufactured goods imported 
by the primary producing countries. This adverse 
change of I1 per cent. in their terms of trade since 
the 1955 C.D. & W. Act was passed has continued in 
the last twelve months until it stands to-day at about 
15 per cent. 


The effect of these phenomena on the trade 
balances and the recurrent revenues of our colonial 
territories is already very serious. One result of the 
steady deployment of Development Plans since the 
war has been an increasing burden ‘of recurrent 
charges for the maintenance of the schools, the 
hospitals and the communications which have been 
built under those plans. This was a problem which 
was foreseen, but which, with the optimism engen- 
dered until recently by the ruling high commodity 
prices, had been shelved. To-day it is coming home 
to roost. Revenues are no longer buoyant and 
expanding, they are shrinking or stagnant. Deficit 
budgets are becoming a common feature and in- 
evitably there is widespread talk of the necessity to 
cut down on development programmes. 

An important feature in the trade balances of these 
countries is the high level of imports on public 
account to supply the needs of the development plans, 
and these too, of course, have been severely affected 
by the rise in the prices of manufactured goods and 
constructional materials resulting from the British 
inflation. These imports cannot be reduced without 
serious damage to the social infra-structure to which 
they are an essential contribution. This expenditure 
on capital account was to have been covered in part 
from C.D. and W. funds, in part from local resources 
and in part from loans, mainly from the London 
market. Under the Development Plans revised on 
the enactment of the 1955 C.D. and W. Act, the 
proportions were to have been, from C.D. and W. 
7 per cent., from local resources 56 per cent., and 
from loan funds 37 per cent. This in itself is an 
indication of the small part the United Kingdom 
contribution is expected to play in the great effort 
our colonial territories are making. But in fact, up 
to now, although C.D. and W. issues have played 
their part as planned, the main burden has fallen on 
local capital resources, and this in face of shrinking 
revenues and ‘increasingly adverse terms of trade 
cannot long continue. The cause is primarily the 
failure of the territories to secure adequate loans 
from London where the British Government has 
increasingly divested itself of control over invest- 
ment. Between 1955 and 1958 Colonial Govern- 
ments were able to place only £41 million of trustee 


stock on the London market. Add to this figure 
some £10m. from the International Bank and a 
modest amount from loans raised locally, and we 
still fall far short of the £301m. of loans anticipated 
under the approved Development Plans for the 
current period. This is the crux of the present 
situation. So serious has it become that a number 
of colonial governments have had in recent months 
to resort to short-term advances to cover their im- 
mediate requirements. They are overdrawn and it 
is a matter of urgency for them that those overdrafts 
should be speedily covered by long-term loans. 


The 1959 Act 


It is against this background that we have to 
examine the terms of the 1959 Act recently debated 
in the House. When the 1955 Act was under dis- 
cussion the Labour Party spokesmen argued that the 
grant aid then envisaged would prove inadequate. 
The Government’s defence was that the bottlenecks 
hitherto have been, not a lack of money, but short- 
ages of materials and technicians. True or not at 
that time, it ceased to be valid halfway through the 
period covered by the 1955 Act. As the Nigerian 
Federal Minister of Finance said in a recent budget 
statement, social and economic development is now 
limited by shortage of money, not shortage of men 
and materials to spend it on. The Labour argument 
has therefore been proved right. The 1955 Act made 
available a total of £119m. for grants over a five-year 
period. The effect of the 1959 Act is to provide 
£139m. for a similar period. Moreover the popula- 
tions to benefit from this enhanced sum will have 
shrunk within two years from 81m. to about 40m., 
through the attainment of independence by Nigeria, 
Singapore, Somakland, Cyprus and possibly the West 
Indian Federation. When the residual commitments 
of these territories have been catered for, there will 
be a balance of about £25m. a year for the remain- 
ing territories. This we contend is an inadequate 
contribution to their urgent needs under the con- 
ditions of to-day. 

But the Bill also introduces a new principle by 
making provision for Exchequer loans up to a total 
of £100m., to supplement those obtained on the 
London market. With this principle we cannot dis- 
agree, but the terms of these loans are so onerous 
as to render them a last desperate resource. The 
Government holds that it is desirable in itself that 
colonial governments should be forced to make what 
terms they can with private finance on the London 
market before they come to the British Exchequer. 
Not only therefore are high rates of interest to be 
charged, but it is also laid down that the loans must 
be repaid in equated annual instalments from the 
date of issue. This is an intolerable burden on the 
deficit colonial budgets of to-day. Insistence on 
immediate repayment of principal as well as jnterest 
will be a crippling burden on their already over- 
loaded budgets from 1960-61 onwards. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Parliament and the Colonies 


LORD MALVERN IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


JN a debate in the House of Lords on 24th March 

the Earl of Perth (Minister of State for Colonial 
Affairs) said that on his visit to Nyasaland he had 
found that there was undoubtedly widespread sup- 
port of one kind or another for Congress. He had 
come to the conclusion that there were three main 
reasons. One of these was intimidation. The 
second reason was that quite a few of the young 
who had been educated were extremely ambitious; 
they had the feeling that if they supported Congress 
they very soon were going to find jobs at the top. 
The third reason was undoubtedly the fear of federa- 
tion. Why was there this great fear of federation 
which he had found not only in Nyasaland, but in a 
lesser degree in Northern Rhodesia also? People 
might ask why, if this opposition to federation was 
so widespread, they forced it upon the people. His 
answer to that would be that if the people fully 
understood the issue then they would think differ- 
ently. When the proposal for federation was put 
forward about 1950 or 1951 the Governor had been 
instructed to ask the people, through his district 
commissioners, what they thought of federation; but 
he was not asked to give any indication of whether 
the Government thought it was a good thing. Always 
before in the history of the country when a district 
commissioner put forward a proposal the Chief and 
others would ask his opinion of it and, knowing the 
integrity of the overseas civil service, when the 
answer came they were satisfied. On this occasion 
the district commissioners were instructed to give 
no answer, and the result was that the people imme- 
diately became excessively suspicious, for they said, 
“If you do not say it is a good thing, then it must 
be a bad thing.’ From that moment opposition to 
federation became widespread. There were two 
reasons which made people so fearful at that time. 
They had been told that the land was to be grabbed 
by the Europeans. Whereas then one million acres 
were in European hands, 500,000 acres were to-day. 
So much for that fear. The other fear was that in 
some way or other Salisbury would take over the 
running of the country and swamp the civil service, 
and soon. But that had not happened either. 


Lord Perth said he might be asked what the future 
held for the two States which were under their special 
protection. Nyasaland had some 2,700,00 African 
inhabitants and a handful of Europeans and Asians. 
Could anyone doubt that in due time the Africans 
would be in the mapority in the Government? There 
was no foundation for fear of Salisbury, either in 
practice as to the past, or in the future in the light 
of the pledges in the Preamble to the Constitution 
to the Federation. He believed they must go on and 
hope that, in time, people would understand just 
what was of value, and what was the meaning of 
federation. He was confident that their policy must 
continue to be federation. 
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Lord Malvern said that if the motion before the 
House asking for a Parliamentary inquiry into the 
state of affairs in Nyasaland had been granted by 
the Government, it would have been the biggest 
insult and the greatest slap in the face the Europeans 
in the Federal area would ever have had. Itinerant 
politicians, sometimes paid by newspapers, had done 
more harm than even Dr. Hastings Banda. The last 
newspaper correspondent, who was a member of 
Parliament, was really quite harmless, except that he 
was extremely ignorant. He had addressed 3,000 
members of the African National Congress in Salis- 
bury and had made quite a good speech—if it had 
been listened to only by intelligent people of any 
race. But that was where he had blundered; he 
could not speak a word of the native language and 
he had got a member of the Congress to interpret 
for him. The House would have been surprised at 
the difference between the speech as delivered and 
the speech the interpreter put over to that mixed 
collection of Africans. 


Africans are Liars 


The African people were essentially a pleasant 
and polite people, so unless they had been trained 
in politics if you asked them anything they would 
always tell you what they thought you would like 
to hear. Africans, until they were very much 
advanced, were all liars. 

Lord Malvern went on to say that he would like 
to deal with his old friend Clutton-Brock. He was 
pretty harmless, but he did silly things. The former 
Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, Mr. Todd, had 
told him that he was very stupid to join the African 
National Congress. However, when it was decided 
that the Congress must be put behind wire so that 
they could not create a diversion and prevent the 
sending of police to Nyasaland, there could not be 
the racial discrimination of leaving out their one and 
only European. 

As far as the suggestion of dismembering the 
Federation was concerned, he was speaking for the 
people who formed the Government and were likely 
to do so for very many years. Their view was that 
at the Conference it had been decided that no clause 
allowing anyone to contract out could be put in the 
Constitution, because thereafter any money raised for 
public purposes would be to the credit of the whole 
and not of any part. But in case there might be a 
change of Government—he did not want to do any 
threatening, but he knew they were very indignant 
that they had a little army and air force of their 
own—he would like to say that the people of the 
Federation had not the slightest intention of surren- 
dering Nyasaland to destruction by its own people, 
but were perfectly willing as they came on. to wel- 
come them as a dominantly black state within the 
framework of the Federation. 


Guide to Books... 


' His Own Oppressor 
By B. G. Paver (Peter Davies, 25s.) 

This muddled and depressing book should be read 
-by everyone who wants to understand what the Euro- 
peans in Central Africa sincerely think that they are 
doing. It is the first full-length attempt to state the 
ideology of the ‘ partnership state’ currently being 
imposed at the bayonet point in Nyasaland. It is 
-choked with expressions which leave the author’s 
obectivity in no doubt. ‘ To politicians like Nkrumah, 
Nasser and Nehru, the ignorance of Africa is largely 
a jadder to personal ambition.” Critics of the 
Federal or Southern Rhodesian governments are 
victims of ‘ colour-bemused emotionalism,’ ‘ Fabians 
and fellow-travellers,’ ‘ political pundits whose yard- 
stick of progress is no longer than a voting-slip.’ 
African leaders are ‘demagogues,’ ‘bigoted and 
racialist, “black politicians prone to a Buddha-like 
contemplation of their navels.’ 

There are two main ingredients in the recipe. One 
is studious disregard for fact, mostly by omission— 
in the whole 235 pages the entire apparatus of econo- 
mic, social and political laws which discriminate 
against Africans is simply ignored—but also by 
repeated terminological inexactitudes: e.g. that there 
is “no system of democratic safeguards which are 
inherent in an electoral system ’—reference the 
{pre-1958) African members of the N. Rhodesia and 


Nyasaland Legislative Councils, and the four 
Africans from these territories in the Federal 
Assembly. In fact these men whom Mr. Paver so 


vulgarly abuses were elected, as he knows, by bodies 
dominated by the conservative traditional authorities, 
the Chiefs and elders. 

The second ingredient is a psuedo-historical 
‘Toynbee-esque perspective. This provides grandilo- 
quent formulae for saying that Africans are to be 
treated as ignorant children and that the European 
knows what is best for them. White men are ‘ agents 
of civilisation’ who must insist on leading the ‘ im- 
mature’ Africans into the ‘complex 20th century’ 
along the route fixed by the white man. It suggests 
a ‘yardstick of progress’ sufficiently vague and 
cosmic to obscure the absence of voting slips, the 
passes, the jailings, the industrial colour-bar and the 
other essentials of European supremacy jn Central 
Africa. 

_.Five years ago an abler and less incoherent 
propagandist might have been able to provide some- 
‘thing more superficially convincing than this rubbish. 
At that time ‘ partnership’ was all promise. Every 
least modification in the apparatus of discrimination 
could be presented as an earnest of its fulfillment. 
But now the task is not really possible. It calls for 
‘such wholesale self-deception that only men of Mr. 
Paver’s intellectual inadequacy will be found willing 
to undertake it. This will gradually force Rhodesian 
Europeans out of their increasingly hypocritical 
holier-than-thou attiude towards nationalist racialism 
in South Africa, which Mr. Paver also illustrates 


with pathological emphasis. 
Colin Leys 
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Method in Social Anthropology 


By A. R. Radcliffe-Brown (Cambridge University 
Press, 28s.) 

These essays, a selection of A. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown’s main papers together with five hitherto un- 
published chapters of a book on which he was 
working at the time of his death in 1955, form an 
admirable introduction to modern social anthro- 
pology. 

Radcliffe-Brown is one of the great names in 
anthropology. He found the subject a hodge-podge 
of psychological, archeological, pseudo-historical 
and literary studies and left it with its boundaries 
clearly defined and its methodology scientifically 
respectable. He insisted that the task of social 
anthropology was to formulate the general laws that 
govern human social behaviour. The method to be 
adopted was that of comparative sociology, whereby 
particular phenomena or events are demonstrated to 
be examples of general laws. As he saw it, this new 
social anthropology was functional, generalising and 
sociological, and he insisted that sociological theory 
must be based on, and continually tested by, sys- 
tematic comparison. He was so successful in im- 
posing his original ideas that they are now the 
commonplaces of the discipline, and nowadays his 
concept of ‘social structure’ provides the main 
theoretical framework for most British anthropolo- 
gists. This was achieved by a lifetime of devoted 
research among primitive peoples combined with 
teaching posts in many different parts of the world. 
His success is all the more remarkable in that he 
published relatively little during his lifetime. What 
he did publish is distinguished by a brilliant, lucid, 
masculine style refreshingly free from the barbarous 
jargon and neologisms which disfigure so much 
contemporary sociological work. 


As Professor Srinivas points out in an excellent 
introduction to these essays, Radcliffe-Brown was 
essentially a Victorian. He tended to express a some- 
what paternalistic attitude towards primitive peoples, 
as well as maintaining a view of the white man’s 
burden which led him to claim that ‘our injustices, 
which are many, have been largely the effect of 
ignorance. In the complacent Victorian way, he 
assumed that social anthropology could become a 
practical science which would provide ‘a scientific 
basis for the control and education of native people’ 
and help them to find their ‘ proper placc ’ in a world 
community. Consequently he praised the thorough- 
ness of anthropological training formerly given to 
the administrators of the Dutch East Indies and 
agitated successfully for a similar training to be given 
to British colonial administrators and educators. 
But native peoples in colonial territories appear to 
prefer to take matters into their own hands and to 
seek their ‘ proper place’ in the world in their own 
way. It is evident that Radcliffe-Brown greatly 
underrated the speed and degree of social change. 

Nevertheless, these essays are wide-ranging and 
fruitful, for he did not limit social anthropological 
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studies only to primitive societies; the comparative 
sociologist ‘must study all cultures and by the same 
methods.’ Radcliffe-Brown’s pioneering work appears 
likely to find a permanent place in scientific 


sociology. W. Watson 


Here I Stand 
By Paul Robeson (Dobson Books Ltd., 10s. 6d.). 


Paul Robeson 
By Marie Seton (Dobson Books Ltd., 21s.). 

Since these books were written Mr. Robeson has 
had his passport restored and has visited Britain. 
His own book, which includes a chapter on the pass- 
port issue, is not a biography but by way of a 
personal testament. Miss Seton’s account of his life 
is, therefore, taken first as giving the necessary back- 
ground. It shows the process by which this great 
and gifted American Negro artist, in espousing his 


people’s cause, came to take up the political line’ 


which has earned him so much denigration and 
abuse in his own country. She is not a specially 
deft writer and frankly partial. But the facts speak 
for themselves. 


One thing stands out—Paul Robeson’s extra- 
ordinary endowment. Fame and fortune have come 
to him as a singer, secondly, as an actor. He could 
equally have succeeded as an athlete or scholar. He 
has unusual talent for languages. Although born 
in the North of America, his black skin made the 
going hard at first. He turned to acting by chance 
and thus to singing. This was after a hard-earned 
law degree proved to be so much waste paper because 
an office secretary refused to take dictation from a 
coloured man. 


The chapters on Robeson in Britain—his huge 
success as ‘Othello’, singing his negro spirituals, 
the Unity Theatre project, left-wing politics and 
the Spanish Civil War make nostalgic reading for 
those who remember the ’thirties. London was his 
political mentor—a debt repeatedly acknowledged. 
In his contacts here with Asians and Africans he 
began to concern himself with the whole colonial 
struggle. Meanwhile visits to the Soviet Union set 
the mould of his socialism. 


At the outbreak of war he returned to the United 
States—to segregated Harlem. What happened since 
has made him one of the most controversial figures 
of our age. In this respect his book Here I Stand 
is both a testament and a defence. Some of the sub- 
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ject matter is also covered by Miss Seton, including 
a full description of the frightening Peekskill inci-- 
dent. Mr. Robeson deals with the constitutional 
position he took up under the First Amendment and. 
repeats that he testified on oath that he was not a 
member of the Communist Party. He refutes the 
gross charges of disloyalty, even of treason, made: 
against him at the height of the McCarthy era— 
especially as to his alleged remarks at the World 
Peace Conference in 1949. 


On everything Soviet policy is enthusiastically 
contrasted with that of the West. Clearly his political 
convictions have not been shaken by Stalin’s appalling. 
excesses or Hungary—these are not mentioned. But 
this is a man weighed down by the excesses com-- 
mitted on our side, one whose race memory is of 
centuries of oppression, at times of unspeakable 
horror. As Sir Arthur Bryant says in his foreword 
to the Seton biography, paying him unsurpassed 
tribute as a man and an artist, one may disagree 
with his political convictions but must respect_his- 
sincerity. Above all one must honour his courage- 

Ruth Howe 


Colonial Development and Welfare 
(Continued from page 9) 

Finally we come to the question of the treatment 
of territories when they attain, independence. Labour 
has always opposed the abrupt termination of aid- 
The fact that in the case of Malaya, but not Ghana, 
a sum equivalent to the balance due to her under 
the 1955 Act was granted after independence from 
the Commonwealth Services Vote, is irrelevant. To 
follow such a practice is to leave the grant to the 
caprice of Her Majesty’s Government in each case. 
The allocations agreed between the Colonial Office 
and the local governments on the passing of each 
new C.D. and W. Act are the basis for the planned 
development in the territories. It makes nonsense 
if they are to be cut off halfway through the plan- 
ning period. Yet this is what is to happen under 
the 1959 Act, save only in respect of commitments 
for specific schemes already embarked on. Britain’s 
financial obligations to her needy dependent terri- 
tories should be met in full without regard to a 
change in political status. 
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